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Influence  of  Armed  Forces  on 
U.S.  Foreign  Policy  BY  BLAIR  B 

IN  stating  to  newspapers  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  asked  Congi 
August  6  that  the  most  important  step  the  United  weapons  witl 
States  could  take  for  the  improvement  of  its  rela-  step  toward 
tions  with  the  other  American  Republics  would  be  sought  Cong 
“to  establish  large  and  efficient  army  and  navy  mis-  posing  Chim 
sions”  in  the  Latin  American  countries/  William  tary  force  u 
D.  Pawley,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Brazil,  drew  atten-  Without  inte 
tion  to  the  reliance  this  country  now  places  on  mil-  the  Army  Ai 
itary  means  to  achieve  the  political  aims  of  its  for-  ing  foreign  | 
eign  policy.  The  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  publicly  that 
army  and  naval  officers  today  participate  in  the  exclusive  heg 
formulation  and  execution  of  foreign  policy  to  a  Japan,  before 
degree  unknown  in  any  former  peacetime  period,  or  held  und 
This  influence  has  declined  slightly  since  the  end  tions.  The  d 

of  World  War  II  hostilities  in  September  1945,  but  from  even  a 
President  Truman  on  June  15,  1946  recommended  of  those  isla 
that  Congress  give  a  permanent  place  to  military  try’s  relation? 
agencies  in  the  making  of  foreign  policy.  He  pro-  we  have  sin 
posed  the  establishment  of  a  Council  of  National  participate  ir 
Defense,  in  which  a  Secretary  of  National  Defense  states  conten 
(who  would  combine  the  present  duties  of  the  Sec-  Despite  st 
retaries  of  War  and  Navy)  would  have  authority 
to  make  decisions  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  integration  of  American  foreign  and  military  President  T 
policies.^  Although  the  79th  Congress  adjourned  occupying  aj 
without  honoring  that  recommendation,  Mr.  Tru-  jj^ 
man  is  expected  to  submit  it  during  the  first  ses-  Korea), 

sion  of  the  Both  Congress  in  January  1947.  foreign  polic 

As  additional  preparation  for  long-term  use  of  that  military 
military  personnel  and  instruments  in  the  conduct  ly  interwove 
of  peacetime  foreign  policy,  the  President  in  1946  officers  in  ac 


1.  See  George  Dixon,  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  August  7, 
1946;  also  Frank  Kluckhohn,  New  Orleans  States,  August  9, 
1946;  and  Jerry  Green,  New  Yorli  Daily  News,  August  26,  1946. 

2.  For  Presidential  message  on  the  unification  of  the  armed 
services,  see  New  York.  Herald  Tribune,  June  16,  1946.  The 
basis  for  collaboration  between  military  and  civilian  agencies 
already  exists  in  the  State-War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee 
{State  Department  Bulletin,  November  ii,  1945),  which  serves 
a  useful  purpose  by  reducing,  although  not  eliminating,  friction 
and  rivalry  over  foreign  affairs  among  the  principal  executive 
departments.  It  does  its  basic  work  through  six  subcommittees: 
European  Affairs,  the  Far  East,  Latin  America,  the  Near  and 
Middle  East,  Technical  Information,  and  the  Security  Council 
and  Rearmament.  By  keeping  a  State  Department  civilian  in 
the  chair,  it  honors  the  theory  that  civilians  take  precedence  over 
the  military  in  political  matters. 
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asked  Congress  for  authorization  to  exchangt 
weapons  with  other  American  governments.  As  £ 
step  toward  political  unification  of  China,  he  also 
sought  Congressional  authority  to  reorganize  op¬ 
posing  Chinese  armies  into  a  single  national  mill- 
tary  force  under  American  military  supervision. 
Without  interference  from  the  President,  officers  of 
the  Army  Air  Forces  and  the  Navy  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  foreign  policy  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  urging 
publicly  that  the  United  States  establish  permanent 
exclusive  hegemony  over  a  number  of  islands  which 
Japan,  before  World  War  II,  either  owned  outright 
or  held  under  mandate  from  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions.  The  demand  that  other  powers  be  excluded 
from  even  a  nominal  share  in  the  administration 
of  those  islands  has  adversely  affected  this  coun 
try’s  relations  with  wartime  allies,  especially  because 
we  have  simultaneously  insisted  on  the  right  to 
participate  in  making  policy  for  areas  where  other 
states  contend  they  have  a  dominant  interest. 

Despite  strong  recommendations  from  military 
men  for  the  establishment  of  civilian  supervision 
over  the  occupation  of  defeated  enemy  countries, 
President  Truman  has  maintained  the  Army  as 
occupying  agent  in  Germany  and  Japan  (as  well 
as  in  two  non-enemy  occupied  countries,  Austria 
and  Korea),  and  military  men  continue  to  execute 
foreign  policy  in  both  those  countries.  In  the  belief 
that  military  and  political  problems  are  today  close¬ 
ly  interwoven,  the  President  has  appointed  military 
officers  in  active  service  and  retired  military  officers 
to  a  number  of  major  foreign  policy  posts — Lt. 
Gen.  Walter  B.  Smith  as  Ambas.sador  to  Russia,’ 
General  George  C.  Marshall,  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
during  World  War  II,  as  special  envoy  to  China 
Maj.  Gen.  John  H.  Hildring  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  in  charge  of  relations  with  occupied  coun¬ 
tries,  and  Maj.  Gen.  Frank  R.  McCoy  as  U.S.  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  Far  Eastern  Commission. 

The  continued  importance  of  the  military  in  the 
formation  and  execution  of  foreign  policy  is  a  strik- 

3.  At  Truman’s  request,  Congress  authorized  Smith  to  retain 
his  active  military  status  when  he  assumed  his  diplomatic  post. 
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Ing  phenomenon  of  these  politically  uncertain 
times.  “The  world  is  still  unsettled,”  the  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  stated  last  spring  as  they  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  House  grant  the  War  Department 
357,091,034,700  to  spend  in  1947 — the  largest  sum 
ever  appropriated  for  that  purpose  in  peacetime.^ 
The  reliance  on  the  military  in  foreign  affairs  may 
cease  when  the  Allied  governments  have  concluded 
formal  treaties  of  peace,  if  those  treaties  succeed  in 
allaying  present  fears  of  another  world  conflict.  The 
important  role  played  by  the  military  in  this  field 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  Americans,  should 
be  reserved  to  civilians,  deserves  general  recogni¬ 
tion  and  acceptance.  The  problem  is  not  whether 
it  is  g(X)d  or  bad  for  the  military  to  participate  in 
the  making  of  foreign  policy.  But  the  fact  that  they 
do,  places  responsibility  on  the  President  and  on 
Congress  to  work  out  arrangements  for  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  military  activities  in  foreign  affairs  with 
those  of  other  agencies,  so  that  the  military  can 
make  the  most  valuable  contribution  possible  to¬ 
ward  the  development  of  a  foreign  policy  that  will 
safeguard  our  national  interests. 

GOAL  IN  USE  OF  MILITARY 

Truman’s  principal  aim  in  using  military  men 
and  means  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  is  the 
preservation  of  peace.  In  contrast  to  1918  and  1919 
when,  at  the  close  of  World  War  I,  governments 
hoped  to  find  lasting  peace  through  limitation  of 
national  armaments,  this  time  they  hope  to  avert 
war  by  remaining  armed.  “Only  so  long  as  we  re¬ 
main  strong  can  we  insure  the  peace  of  the  world,” 
President  Truman  said  in  his  Army  Day  address 
on  April  6,  1946.’  The  concept  that  peace  can  be 
kept  by  arms  pervades  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
which  calls  on  the  Big  Five  members  of  the  Secur¬ 
ity  Council  to  make  military  forces  available  to  the 
organization.  “The  military  collaboration  of  the 
great  powers  .  .  .  will  be  continued  and  developed 
for  the  purpose  of  insuring  peace,”  Edward  R. 
Stettinius,  Jr.,  at  that  time  Personal  Representative 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  told  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  on  July  9, 
1945.*^  Truman  also  pointed  out  in  his  Army  Day 
address  that  the  United  States  needs  military 
strength  in  order  to  fulfill  its  responsibilities  abroad. 
The  desire  for  peace  impelled  the  War  Department 
to  ask  for  a  large  appropriation  this  year.  Secretary 

4-  Report  No.  2311,  H.R.  Committee  on  Appropriations,  79th 
Congress,  2d  Session,  on  H.R.  6837,  Military  Establishment 
Appropriation  Bill  for  1947,  June  20,  1946,  p.  2. 

5.  State  Department  Bulletin,  April  14,  1946,  p.  622. 

6.  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  Part  1,  79th  Congress,  ist  Ses¬ 
sion,  p.  37. 
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of  War  Robert  Patterson  told  the  military  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  that 
the  “overriding  requirement”  of  the  United  States 
is  to  “preserve  the  peace  of  this  country  in  a  world 
which  is  still  unsettled.”^ 

The  activities  of  the  military  in  relation  to  for¬ 
eign  policy  fall  into  four  categories.  First,  military 
agencies  can  make  foreign  policy,  as  the  Navy  and 
Air  Forces  make  it,  by  their  attitude  toward  the 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Sometimes  political 
policy  is  the  result,  not  consciously  planned,  of  mil¬ 
itary  policy.  For  example,  in  the  autumn  of  1945, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  Japanese  troops 
from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  after  Japan’s  sur¬ 
render,  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  a  wartime 
agency  composed  of  British  and  American  military 
officers,  requested  Britain  to  send  forces  into  the 
Indies  at  the  very  time  natives  of  that  archipelago 
were  revolting  against  further  rule  by  the  Dutch.® 
The  dispatch  of  British  forces  served  not  only  to 
round  up  the  Japanese  but,  by  interfering  with  the 
rebels  in  their  fight  against  legitimate  authority, 
to  preserve  the  colonial  status  quo  in  the  Indies,  al¬ 
though  the  United  States,  through  Secretary  of 
State  Cordell  Hull,  had  in  1944  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  colonial  powers  would  gradually  prepare 
their  subject  peoples  for  liberation. 

Second,  military  agencies  can  execute  foreign 
policy  which  others  have  formulated;  execution  is 
the  principal  task  of  military  commanders  of  the 
occupations,  although  they  also  participate  in  the 
formulation  of  policy.  Third,  military  agencies  can 
simply  furnish  the  instruments  by  which  the 
United  States  asserts  or  seeks  to  achieve  goals  in 
foreign  policy,  as  through  the  weapons  which 
President  Truman  proposes  to  send  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  governments.  Fourth,  military  considerations 
in  the  minds  of  non-military  persons  sometimes 
affect  the  nature  of  foreign  policy.  Thus  Congress 
on  June  29,  1944  approved  a  Joint  Resolution  that 
gave  a  military  coloration  to  our  policy  in  the  west¬ 
ern  Pacific.  The  resolution  advocated  that  this 
country  reserve  the  right  to  use  sites  for  military, 
naval  and  air  bases  in  the  Philippine  Islands  after 
July  4,  1946,  when  they  would  have  gained  their 
freedom  and  would  be  able  to  negotiate  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  nation. 

Responsibility  for  political  matters  in  the  Navy 

7.  Hearings  on  H.R.  68 J7,  Military  Establishment  Appropria¬ 
tion  Bill  for  1947,  p.  4.  (Also,  “World  conditions  arc  such  as  to 
necessitate  keeping  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  in  the  high¬ 
est  state  of  combat  efficiency,”  Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  on  H.R.  6496, 
Navy  Department  Appropriation  Bill  for  1947,  p.  i.) 

8.  For  disclosure  by  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  British  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  sec  New  Yor^  Times,  December  15,  1945. 
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and  War  Departments  rests  with  the  Secretaries. 
The  Navy  Department  has  a  Politico-Military  Af¬ 
fairs  Section  in  the  Office  of  Naval  Operations,  the 
chief  of  which  is  responsible  to  Secretary  Forrestal. 
This  section  deals  with  questions  of  high  political 
policy,  while  other  sections  are  concerned  with 
island  governments,  U.S.  naval  missions,  and  af¬ 
fairs  of  naval  attaches.  The  officers  of  the  last  three 
sections  are  responsible  to  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  In  the  War  Department,  the  Policy 
and  Strategy  Group  in  the  Plans  and  Operations 
Division  of  the  General  Staff  deals  with  questions 
of  high  political  policy,  and  is  responsible  to  Secre¬ 
tary  Patterson  through  the  office  of  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  U.S.  Army.  The  War  and  Navy  Departments 
cooperate  in  the  formulation  of  political  policy  in 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Committee  and  in  the 
State- War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee. 

PRECEDENTS  IN  U.S.  HISTORY 

Precedents  for  military  participation  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  and  execution  of  foreign  policy  can  be  found 
in  this  country’s  history  only  in  relatively  small- 
scale  undertakings.  The  U.S.  Army  established  a 
military  government  in  Mexico  during  the  war 
of  1846-48  and,  when  that  war  ended.  General 
William  O.  Butler  for  a  brief  period  had  authority 
from  the  Mexican  government  to  use  American 
troops  to  suppress  revolution  in  Mexico.^  The  War 
Department  from  1867  to  1877  supervised  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Alaska,  the  purchase  of  which  affected 
our  relations  with  other  powers.  The  Army  main¬ 
tained  military  government  over  the  principal  ter¬ 
ritories  acquired  from  Spain  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  December  10, 1898,  which  ended  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  Military  government  controlled 
Puerto  Rico  from  October  18,  1898  to  May  i,  1900; 
the  Philippine  Islands  from  1898  to  July  4,  1901 
(except  for  a  few  areas  kept  under  military  gov¬ 
ernment  until  July  4,  1902);  and  Cuba  from  Jan¬ 
uary  I,  1899  to  May  20,  1902,  when  the  island  be¬ 
came  independent.  Naval  governors  with  the  pow¬ 
er  to  issue  decree-laws  have  controlled  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  eastern  Samoa  since  the  United 
States  came  into  its  possession  by  the  treaty  of  No¬ 
vember  14,  1899,  and  the  Navy  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  administration  of  Guam,  Midway  and  Wake 
Islands  since  they  first  became  possessions  of  this 
country  in  1899  (except  during  Japanese  occupa¬ 
tion  in  World  War  II).  The  Navy  administered 
the  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands  from  1917, 
when  they  were  purchased  from  Denmark,  to 
January  30,  1931,  when  President  Herbert  Hoover 

9.  J.  M.  Callahan,  United  States  Foreign  Policy  in  Mexican 
Relations  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1932),  p.  184. 


transferred  them  to  the  Department  of  the  In-  > 
terior.  The  War  Department  administered  the 
government  of  Puerto  Rico  from  the  termination  > 
of  military  government  to  May  29,  1934,  and  the  ] 
government  of  the  Philippines  to  November  15,  | 

1935.  By  Executive  Order,  President  Franklin  D.  ; 
Roosevelt  transferred  control  of  Puerto  Rico  to  the  ■  i 
Department  of  the  Interior,*®  and  the  Tydings-  |  1 
McDuffie  Act  of  March  24,  1934  provided  for  P  ; 
the  creation  of  the  Cxjmmonwealth  of  the  Philip-  [ 
pines  with  a  government  independent  of  the  War  f 
Department. 

RESURGENCE  OF  MILITARY 

The  causes  for  the  resurgence  of  military  au-  ^ 
thority  in  foreign  affairs  after  its  almost  complete 
disappearance  in  the  1930’s,  when  the  War  De¬ 
partment  relinquished  administration  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines,  and  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  the  administration  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  lie 
first,  in  the  nature  of  World  War  II,  and  second, 
in  the  lasting  commitments  of  world-wide  respon¬ 
sibility  which  the  United  States  assumed  as  the 
war  drew  to  a  close.  The  fact  that  the  war  in¬ 
volved  an  unprecedented  use  of  air  power  both  c 
in  combat  and  transportation,  that  it  developed  | 
into  the  greatest  naval  war  in  history,  and  that  it 
was  fought  in  jxipulated  areas  all  over  the  globe,  ■ 
led  the  military  services  to  espouse  the  acquisition, 
for  use  as  bases,  of  territory  which  this  country 
previously  had  not  possessed  and  in  which  it  had  f 
no  rights,  and  to  accept  the  task  of  governing  | 
populated  territories  on  the  continents  of  EuVope  ! 
and  Asia.  The  War  and  Navy  Departments  dur-  , 
ing  the  war  stated  that  “the  theater  commander 
bears  full  responsibility  for  military  government,’’**  \ 
and  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  military  govern¬ 
ors  in  Germany,  Japan,  Austria  and  Korea  assumed  t 
independent  powers  which  far  exceeded  the  au-  : 
thority  held  by  commanders  of  American  mili-  f 
tary  forces  of  occupation  during  and  after  World  L 
War  I  (December  i,  1918  to  January  10,  1920), 
northern  Russia  (April  1918  to  October  1919),  ^ 

and  Siberia  (August  1918  to  April  1920),  or  by 
the  commander  of  the  naval  force  of  occupation  i 
in  Yugoslavia  (November  1918  to  September  ‘ 
1921).  Even  if  military  agencies  and  persons  soon  ^ 
cease  to  make  and  execute  foreign  policy,  and 
military  considerations  cease  to  guide  civilian  ! 
policy-makers,  the  Army  and  Navy  will  have  left 
a  lasting  imprint  on  the  nature  of  our  relations 
with  other  powers. 

10.  State  Department  Press  Releases,  January  6-June  30,  1934. 

P-  335-  . 

11.  Army-Navy  Manual  of  Military  Government  and  Ctvil 
Affairs  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  December  22, 
1943).  P-  I- 
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military  influence  in  western  hemisphere 

The  military  influence  over  foreign  policy  de¬ 
veloped  gradually  after  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
Europe  in  1939.  It  appeared  first  in  areas  where 
the  United  States  traditionally  had  pursued  an 
active  foreign  policy — the  Western  Hemisphere, 
China  and  the  Pacific.  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
the  Roosevelt  Administration  from  1940  to  1945 
arranged  for  the  use  of  military  bases  on  territory 
that  did  not  belong  to  this  country  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  also  strengthened  prewar  inter-American 
solidarity  by  programs  of  military  cooperation  and 
consultation.  The  object  of  this  territorial  ex¬ 
pansion  and  military  collaboration  was,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
from  possible  German  attack  and  penetration,  and 
later  the  use  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  a  base 
for  combat  and  transport  operations  against  Ger¬ 
many  and  Japan. 

While  the  original  reasons  for  military-political 
arrangements  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  disap¬ 
peared  with  the  defeat  of  the  Axis  in  1945,  the 
political  policy  of  the  United  States  in  the  New 
World  continues  to  have  a  military  as  well  as  an 
economic  character.  The  war  has  left  this  country 
a  power  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  far  beyond  our 
own  shores.  The  War  Department  this  year  is 
improving  seven  of  the  eight  Atlantic  bases  ob¬ 
tained  on  99-year  lease  from  Britain  on  Septem¬ 
ber  2,  1940;*^  the  base  in  Iceland  which  the  United 
States  first  occupied  in  July  1941;  North  Atlantic 
bases  on  territory  belonging  to  Canada  and  Den¬ 
mark  in  Labrador,  Greenland  and  Baffin  Island; 
and  bases  in  two  South  American  countries,  Pan¬ 
ama  (aside  from  the  Canal  Zone)  and  Brazil.*^ 

While  Under-Secretary  of  State  Sumner  Welles 
on  March  6,  1943  said  that  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  did  not  intend  to  take  any  action  to 
acquire  permanent  bases  which  affect  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  any  one  of  the  American  Republics,’"*  this 
country  has  not  yet  withdrawn  from  bases  pro¬ 
vided  for  our  troops  on  the  territory  of  American 
Republics.  These  bases  were  made  available  by 
individual  agreements,  reached  in  1942,  with  each 
of  the  countries  affected,  principally  Cuba,  Pan¬ 
ama,  Ecuador  and  Brazil,  in  accordance  with  the 

12.  See  A.  R.  Elliott,  “U.S.  Strategic  Bases  in  the  Atlantic,” 
Foreign  Policy  Reports,  January  15,  1941.  The  current  improve¬ 
ment  program  aBccts  Jamaica,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Trinidad, 
British  Guiana,  Bermuda  and  Newfoundland,  but  not  the 
Bahamas. 

13.  Hearings  before  House  Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  the  Military  Establishment  Appropriation  Bill  for 
‘947.  P.  748. 

14.  For  indirect  discourse  from  press  conference  statements, 
see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  March  13,  1943,  p.  215. 


terms  of  the  resolution  on  “Reciprocal  Assistance 
and  Cooperation  for  the  Defense  of  the  Nations 
of  the  Americas,”  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Ministers  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  Havana,  July  21- 
30,  1940.  The  status  of  many  of  the  bases  remains 
confidential.  The  United  States  on  May  20,  1946 
returned  to  the  Cuban  government  the  air  bases 
which  this  country  built  during  the  war  at  San 
Antonio  de  los  Banos,  San  Julian  and  Pinar  del 
Rio,  and  soon  afterward  returned  to  the  Ecua¬ 
dorean  government  the  base  on  the  Galapagos 
Islands  in  the  Pacific.’^  Under-Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson  on  May  7,  1946  declared  during  a 
press  conference  that  he  could  not  say  whether 
this  country  was  negotiating  for  permanent  use 
of  any  bases  in  Latin  America.  Rear  Admiral  Mar¬ 
shal  R.  Greer,  U.S.N.,  implied  during  testimony 
before  the  naval  subcommittee  of  the  Flouse  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  that  the  United  States  has 
a  standing  arrangement  with  Brazil  for  the  use  of 
Brazilian  bases.  “It  is  hard  to  put  into  dollars  and 
cents  the  fact  that  we  have  the  use  of  their 
[Brazil’s]  bases  and  flying  fields  if  we  need  them,” 
Greer  said.’^ 

The  military  character  of  our  political  relations 
with  the  American  Republics  takes  a  number  of 
forms  in  the  postwar  era.  Congress  has  apppropri- 
ated  funds  to  finance  United  States  participation 
this  year  in  the  Inter-American  Defense  Board, 
created  by  resolution  of  the  Conference  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Foreign  Ministers  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1942.’^  The  President  expects  the  Board,  in 
time,  to  give  way  to  a  permanent  military  organ¬ 
ization  composed  of  representatives  of  the  general 
staffs  of  the  American  Republics,  in  accordance 
with  a  proposal  adopted  by  the  Inter-American 
Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace  at 
Chapultepec,  Mexico,  February  21  to  March  8, 
1945,  and  included  in  the  Final  Act  of  that  con¬ 
ference  as  Resolution  4.’® 

Another  form  of  military-political  cooperation  is 
the  provision  of  American  military  and  naval 
missions  to  other  Western  Hemisphere  govern¬ 
ments  for  the  training  of  troops.  The  War  De¬ 
partment  spent  $408,390  on  that  undertaking 
during  1946-47,  and  will  spend  $1,240,000  on  it  in 
1947-48.  The  aim  of  the  increased  use  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  mission  “is  to  bring  about  hemisphere  solidar¬ 
ity  and  to  provide  unified  hemispheric  defense 
through  a  training  in  our  methods  and  utilization 

15.  Time  Magazine,  July  15,  1946,  p.  45. 

16.  Hearings  on  Navy  Department  Appropriation  Bill  for  1947, 
p.  1685. 

17.  Ibid.,  p.  1073. 

18.  See  Olive  Holmes,  “The  Mexico  City  Conference  and  Re¬ 
gional  Security,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  May  i,  1945. 
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of  our  equipment  by  Latin-American  armies,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Col.  R.  B.  Richards,  Military  Intelli¬ 
gence  Division,  War  Department.*^ 

In  February  1946  this  country  had  17  military 
missions  in  13  countries  in  Latin  America.  The 
Navy  late  in  1945  began  to  expand  its  program 
of  missions  in  South  America,  sending  a  new  one 
to  Chile  and  increasing  the  size  of  the  mission  in 
Brazil.^®  The  use  of  military  missions  in  Latin 
America  long  antedates  World  War  I.  Congress 
authorized  missions  to  Cuba  and  Panama  on 
April  19,  1910.  The  Act  of  May  19,  1926  author¬ 
ized  missions  to  all  countries  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  Congress  on  June  4,  1938  authorized  the 
U.S.  Navy  to  help  train  Latin  American  forces. 
President  Roosevelt  by  Executive  Orders  on  Au¬ 
gust  29,  1938,  and  June  21,  1941  implemented  that 
authorization. 

The  difference  between  the  use  of  missions 
before  and  during  the  war  and  the  use  of  mis¬ 
sions  today  is  that  now  they  perform  a  political 
purpose  of  first  importance.  They  unify  the  mili¬ 
tary  programs  of  the  American  Republics  and 
strengthen  the  military  potential  of  the  United 
States  by  strengthening  its  probable  allies. 

EXCHANGE  OF  ARMS 

Another  form  in  which  President  Truman 
wants  to  cast  the  military  aspect  of  our  political 
relations  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  the  ex¬ 
change  of  arms  among  the  American  Republics 
and  Canada.  This  exchange  began  during  World 
War  II  through  the  provisions  of  lend-lease.  Un¬ 
der  the  authority  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act,  the 
Navy  continued  to  send  small  craft  and  planes  to 
South  American  countries  after  the  war  and  the 
termination  of  lend-lease  arrangements.^*  On 
May  6,  1946  President  Truman  submitted  to  Con¬ 
gress  the  proposed  Inter-American  Military  Co¬ 
operation  Act  (H.R.  6326),  “authorizing  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  military  collaboration  with  other  Ameri¬ 
can  States  including  the  training,  organization  and 
equipment  of  the  armed  forces  of  those  coun¬ 
tries.”^^  Indicating  the  political  importance  of  the 
proposal.  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  on  May  29 
told  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
that  “the  long-range  objective  of  the  military  co¬ 
operation  which  this  bill  would  authorize  is  the 
continued  and  closer  coordination  of  the  efforts 

19.  Hearing f  before  House  Subcommittee  on  Military  Estab¬ 
lishment  Appropriation  Bill  for  1947,  p.  876. 

20.  Hearings  before  House  Subcommittee  on  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  Appropriation  Bill  for  1947,  p.  1668. 

21.  Ibid. 

22.  Document  No.  548,  House*  of  Representatives,  79th  Con¬ 
gress,  2d  Session,  p.  i. 


which  the  American  nations  have  made  over  many 
years  to  promote  their  mutual  security  and  pre¬ 
serve  their  peace.”  The  bill  did  not  progress  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  session  of  the  79th  Congress  beyond 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  which  re¬ 
ported  it  favorably  on  June  7.^^  But  United  States 
diplomatic  representatives  in  South  America  ne¬ 
gotiated  during  the  summer  of  1946,  after  Congress 
adjourned,  for  the  completion  of  military  agree¬ 
ments  with  Latin  American  governments.^'* 

CHINA  AND  THE  PACIFIC 

Military  and  political  problems  have  been  inex¬ 
tricably  interwoven  in  China  since  March  10,  1942, 
when  Lt.  Gen.  Joseph  Stilwell  became  Chief  of 
Staff  to  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek.  StilweO 
urged  upon  Chiang  the  political  policy  of  uniting 
his  government  and  armies  with  those  of  the 
Chinese  Communists,  who  maintained  separate 
forces  and  refused  to  acknowledge  allegiance  to 
Chiang’s  government.  The  proposal,  as  well  as 
St il well’s  desire  for  a  military  offensive,  displeased 
CHiiang,  and  on  October  29,  1944  President  Roose¬ 
velt  recalled  Stilwell.’^ 

The  elimination  of  military  and  political  rivalry 
between  the  Chinese  government  and  Communist 
groups  is  the  chief  aim  of  United  States  policy 
in  China  today,  and  the  Administration  uses  both 
military  means  and  military  men  to  reach  its  goal. 
This  policy  developed  after  an  effort  made  during 
1945  to  help  the  Central  government  by  military 
means,  in  the  hope  that  it  could  suppress  the  Com¬ 
munists.  When  Japan  surrendered  on  August  15, 
1945,  the  U.S.  Army  transported  Chinese  troops 
to  the  north  so  that  Chiang  could  effectively  assert 
his  claim  to  territory  the  Japanese  had  held  and  the 
surrender  of  Japanese  forces  could  then  be  carried 
out.  The  United  States  also  sent  American  troops, 
soldiers  and  marines  to  China  to  protect  Chiang’s 
communication  lines.  When  those  measures  failed 
to  enable  Chiang  to  suppress  the  Communists, 
whose  armies  fought  Chiang’s  troops  in  northern 
China,  this  country  modified  its  policy  in  favor 
of  union  instead  of  suppression.  President  Truman 
m  December  1945  ordered  General  Marshall  to 
China  as  his  special  envoy,  with  instructions  to 
unify  the  government  and  the  Communists. 

To  bring  about  political  unity,  Marshall  tried 
to  achieve  military  unity  among  the  two  great 

23.  Report  No.  2230,  House  of  Representatives,  79th  Con¬ 
gress,  2d  Session. 

24.  Frank  Kluckhohn,  Netv  Orleans  States,  August  9,  1946. 
“This  may  have  the  effect  of  facing  the  United  States  Congress 
with  a  fait  accompli  when  next  it  meets.” 

25.  See  China:  Internal  Disunion  and  the  War,  in  The  World 
Today  (London,  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs),  Febru¬ 
ary  1946. 
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dissenting  factions.  After  the  People’s  Consultative 
Committee  recommended  on  January  lo,  1946  that 
all  political  parties  in  China  be  granted  equal 
status,  the  All-Party  Conference,  meeting  in 
Chungking  on  January  31,  agreed  that  the  Chi¬ 
nese  military  forces  should  be  reorganized  and 
the  opposing  armies  merged.  On  February  25  the 
Kuomintang  (the  party  of  the  government),  and 
the  Communists  agreed  to  the  military  merger.  In 
March  the  two  armies  opposed  each  other  in  civil 
war  in  Manchuria  but,  hoping  that  in  spite  of 
trying  circumstances  General  Marshall  could  re¬ 
alize  his  purpose,  the  Administration  in  June  pro¬ 
posed  that  Congress  authorize  the  United  States 
to  reorganize  and  train  a  Chinese  army  of  60  di¬ 
visions  that  would  bring  together  government  and 
Communist  forces.  The  bill  for  military  assistance 
(H.R.  6795)^^  provided  also  for  sending  to  China 
a  military  advisory  group  consisting  of  750  U.S. 
Army  and  250  U.S.  Navy  personnel.  Emphasizing 
the  political  importance  of  this  military  proposal, 
Under-Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  on  June 
19,  1946  told  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee:  “A  well-trained  and  adequately  equipped 
peacetime  army  of  reasonable  size,  such  as  is  con¬ 
templated  in  the  military  reorganization  program 
.sponsored  by  General  Marshall,  would  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  China,  not  only  in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  peace  and  in  setting  its  own  house  in 
order,  but  also  in  the  fulfillment  of  such  obliga¬ 
tions  as  may  devolve  upon  it  under  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.”^’  At  the  same  time,  this 
country  continued  to  keep  a  small  force  of  Ameri¬ 
can  troops  in  China  to  assist  in  the  realization  of 
the  unity  proposal.  Chinese  Communists  have 
criticized  this  manifestation  of  our  policy,  but 
Under-Secretary  Acheson  announced  in  June  that 
United  States  armed  strength  would  remain  at 
20,000  marines.^* 

PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

The  character  of  the  war  with  Japan,  fought 
across  vast  stretches  of  water  by  Americans  at¬ 
tacking  naval  and  air  forces,  intensified  the  long- 
existing  political  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Pacific  and  its  islands  and  gave  a  predomi¬ 
nantly  military  flavor  to  that  old  political  inter¬ 
est.  The  U.S.  Navy  was  unable  until  February  i, 
1944  to  dislodge  the  Japanese  from  military  con¬ 
trol  of  any  of  the  islands  they  possessed  outright 
or  for  which  they  held  a  League  mandate.  On  that 
date  American  forces  attacked  Kwajalein,  in  the 

26.  Reported  by  House  Forci^tn  Affairs  Committee  June  27, 
1946.  No  further  legislative  action. 

27.  State  Department  Press  Release  No.  430,  June  19,  1946. 

28.  Xew  York^  Times,  June  29,  1946. 


Ralick  Group  of  the  mandated  Caroline  Islands, 
and  when  the  American  flag  had  been  substituted 
for  the  Rising  Sun,  the  Navy  established  a  mili¬ 
tary  government  to  administer  affairs  of  the  island. 
The  Navy  set  up  similar  military  government 
units  on  other  Japanese  islands  as,  during  the  en¬ 
suing  nineteen  and  a  half  months,  the  task  forces 
[irogressed  across  the  Pacific  to  Japan  itself.  To¬ 
day  the  Navy  administers  all  Japanese  island  pos¬ 
sessions  and  mandates  north,  south,  east  and  west 
of  Kwajalein,  in  the  Marshall,  Caroline,  Palau, 
.Mariana,  Bonin  and  Ryukyu  groups.  The  difficul¬ 
ties  which  the  Navy  and  Air  Forces  suffered  in 
capturing  the  islands,  and  the  advantage  their 
possession  gave  to  the  enemy  in  warfare  with  us, 
has  inspired  naval  officials  and  officers,  along  with 
Army  Air  Force  officers,  to  urge  that  the  United 
States  retain  the  islands,  without  regard  to  the 
claims  of  other  powers  to  control  them  jointly  with 
this  country. 

The  islands  are  currently  administered  under 
authority  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  through  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  Pacific  Ocean  Areas  and 
the  Pacific  Fleet,  Admiral  John  H.  Towers.  The 
Bureau  of  Island  Territories  in  the  Office  of  Naval 
Operations,  Navy  Department,  maintains  contact 
for  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  with  the  mili¬ 
tary  governments  of  the  islands.  The  Navy’s  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  islands  reverses  the  trend  of 
the  1930’s,  when  both  the  War  and  Navy  Depart¬ 
ments  surrendered  the  administration  of  important 
insular  possessions  to  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior.  The  Navy,  which  not  only  wants  the 
United  States  to  keep  the  islands  but  also  wants 
its  own  bureaus  to  maintain  administration  over 
them,  proposed  in  1946  that  Congress  give  the 
Navy  Department  specific  statutory  authority  to 
govern  those  areas.^^  The  permanent  international 
status  of  the  islands  will  depend  on  arrangements 
made  in  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Japan.  The  Navy 
Department  on  September  5,  1945  recommended 
that  this  country  should  maintain  permanent  peace¬ 
time  bases  on  Saipan,  Tinian,  Iwo  and  Okinawa, 
all  of  which  our  forces  captured  from  Japan  in 
the  name  of  the  Allies.^®  Maj.  Gen.  George  J. 
Richards,  Budget  Officer  for  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  in  the  spring  of  1946  proposed  more  broadly 
that  the  United  States  keep  what  islands  it  needed. 

29.  Hearings  before  House  Subcommittee  on  Navy  Department 
Appropriation  Bill  for  1947,  pp.  878-79. 

30.  New  Yorb^  Times,  September  6,  1945.  The  Navy  exceeded 
the  earlier  recommendation  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  James 
Forrcstal  that  (Juam,  already  an  American  possession,  and 
Saipan  “be  part  of  the  pattern  of  American  security  for  the 
Pacific."  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  on  Navy  Department  Appropriation  Bill  for 
1946,  Part  I,  79th  Congress,  ist  Session,  p.  24. 
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“Those  bases  which  were  established  during  the 
war  .  .  .  must  continue  to  be  outguards  to  our 
national  defense.”^*  Of  the  islands  taken  from 
Japan,  General  Richards  referred  especially  to  the 
Marianas  and  Okinawa.  He  suggested  that  the 
islands  would  be  part  of  the  long-term  American 
defense  system  when  he  said:  “The  program  of 
establishing  permanent  overseas  bases  is  so  devel¬ 
oped  that  it  will  be  spread  over  a  period  of  years. 

.  .  .  The  program  is  a  result  of  close  study  based 
on  the  strategic  needs  for  bases  at  strategic  points 
overseas  and  in  support  of  the  perimeter  defense 
of  the  United  States.”^^ 

Congress  has  encouraged  the  development  of  a 
bases  system  in  the  Pacific  that  would  include  not 
only  islands  taken  from  Japan  but  those  belong¬ 
ing  to  countries  within  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Nations.  Congress  appropriated  funds 
for  the  Army  and  Navy  during  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  i,  1946  to  develop  defenses  on 
islands  which  before  the  war  belonged  to  Japan — 
Saipan,  Tinian,  the  Ryukyus  (Okinawa),  Eni- 
wetok,  Kwajalein,  Truk,  Palau,  Majuro,  and  the 
Bonins^^ — as  well  as  in  the  Philippines,  Guam, 
Manus  (Australian  mandate  in  the  Admiralty 
Islands),  Espiritu  Santu  (British  possession  in  the 
New  Hebrides),  Hawaii,  Wake,  Midway,  Christ¬ 
mas  and  Johnston  Islands,  together  with  Alaska 
and  the  China  coast.^"*  Control  of  those  bases 
would  give  the  United  States  command  of  the 
whole  Pacific  Ocean  north  of  the  Equator  (in 
some  sections  north  of  20  degrees  south  latitude) 
and  west  of  155  longitude  west  of  Greenwich. 

President  Truman  said  on  January  15,  1946  that 
those  Japanese  mandated  islands  captured  by 
United  States  forces  which  were  needed  by  Amer¬ 
ica  would  be  kept  as  long  as  necessary,  but  he 
added  that  those  we  did  keep  we  would  hold  as 
an  individual  United  Nations  trusteeship.^’  An 
island  held  in  such  trusteeship  would  probably  be 
subject  to  inspection  by  the  United  Nations. 

EUROPE  AND  JAPAN 

Military  influence  over  United  States  foreign 
policy  was  extended  to  other  areas  of  the  world 
after  American  troops  began  to  fight  on  the  Af¬ 
rican  and  European  continents.  The  invasion  of 
Morocco  and  Algeria  on  November  8,  1942,  pre- 

31.  Hearings  before  House  Subcommittee  of  Appropriations 
Committee  on  Military  Establishment  Appropriation  Bill  for 
1947.  P-  ”3- 

32.  Ibid. 

33.  See  ibid.,  pp.  113,  748;  also  Hearings  on  Navy  Department 
Appropriation  Bill  for  1947,  pp.  877-87. 

34.  Ibid. 

35.  New  York,  Times,  January  16,  1946. 
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liminary  to  the  invasion  of  Europe  through  Sicily  * 
on  June  i,  1943,  led  in  time  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Axis  and  to  the  present  post-defeat  occupations  of 
Germany,  Japan,  Korea  and  Austria. 

Although  today  the  military  commanders  of  the 
forces  of  occupation  in  those  areas  follow  directives 
submitted  by  their  governments,  which  base  the 
directives  on  international  agreements,  the  com¬ 
manders  derive  from  several  sources  large  original 
and  independent  powers  over  the  making  of  pol¬ 
icy.  These  powers  come  in  the  first  place  from  the  F 
fact  that  the  victorious  governments  have  assigned  | 
military  personnel  to  supervise  the  task  of  reform¬ 
ing  the  economies  of  the  defeated  countries  and  F 
erasing  warlike  tendencies  of  the  defeated  peoples  l 
to  insure  that  they  will  not  foment  war  again.  The  ' 
second  source  of  policy-making  power  is  the  fact  ' 
that  the  victorious  powers  have  entrusted  to  the 
commanders  responsibility  for  the  execution  and 
administration  of  policy  in  the  occupied  areas. 

“You  will  assure  that  the  German  economy  is 
administered  and  controlled  in  such  a  way  as  to  | 

accomplish  the  basic  objectives  set  forth  in  para-  t 

graphs  4  and  5  (relating  to  economic  affairs)  of  j 
this  Directive,”  the  Administration  in  Washing¬ 
ton  directed  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  United 
States  Forces  of  Occupation  in  Germany  in  April 
1945.’'’  Moreover,  the  commander  in  Germany 
serves  as  the  United  States  member  of  the  Control 
Council,  which  “will  be  the  supreme  organ  of 
control  over  Germany.”’^  The  executive  power 
given  the  commander  in  Japan  is  even  more 
sweeping:  “The  authority  of  the  Emperor  and 
I  he  Japanese  government  to  rule  the  State  is  subor¬ 
dinate  to  you  as  Supreme  Commander  for  the 
Allied  powers.  You  will  exercise  your  authority 
as  you  deem  proper  to  carry  out  your  mission.”’® 
The  subordination  of  MacArthur,  by  the  decisions 
reached  at  the  Moscow  Conference,  December  16- 
24,  1945,  to  the  Far  Eastern  Commission  on  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  Japan  has  not  deprived  him  of 
all  independence.  The  Far  Eastern  Commission, 
also,  does  not  claim  jurisdiction  over  Korea,  and 
MacArthur  is  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  the  American  zone  through  Lt.  Gen.  John 
Hodge,  Military  Governor  of  Korea. 

The  commanders  in  the  occupied  areas  have 
another  source  of  power  in  that  they  are  invited 
to  make  recommendations  respecting  policy  and 
to  provide  Washington  with  reports  on  economic, 

36.  Pampraph  16,  Part  II,  of  Directive  made  public  on  Octo¬ 
ber  17,  IQ45  in  Department  of  State  Press  Release  No.  769. 

37.  Sec  The  Axis  In  Defeat,  Department  of  State  Publication  I 
2423,  p.  40. 

38.  From  message  transmitted  on  September  6,  1945  through  j" 

the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  CJcneral  MacArthur,  Supreme  Com-  f 
mander.  See  The  Axis  in  Defeat,  cited,  p.  114.  1 
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industrial,  financial,  social  and  political  conditions 
in  their  zones  of  occupation,  “to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  .  .  .  the  progressive  formulation  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  policies  to  promote  the  basic  objectives 
of  the  United  States.”^^  The  commander  in  Japan 
is  authorized,  with  some  reservations,  to  judge 
for  himself  whether  he  will  accept  the  advice  of 
the  representatives  of  the  four  government  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Advisory  Council  for  Japan  (the 
United  States,  Russia,  China  and  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Nations)  and  the  commander  in 
the  U.S.  zone  in  Germany  is  charged  with  the 
important  persuasive  political  task  of  urging  “the 
adoption  by  the  occupying  powers  of  the  principles 
and  policies  set  forth  in  this  directive.”"*'  The  com¬ 
mander  and  his  subordinates  can  use  discretion  in 
interpreting  policies  and  regulations,"*^  and  com¬ 
manders  sometimes  subordinate  political  considera¬ 
tions  to  their  military  “convenience.”"*^  The  com¬ 
manders  enjoy  the  semi-autonomy  in  military  af¬ 
fairs  which  the  practice  of  decentralization  in 
military  organizations  allows  them,  and  this  they 
sometimes  exploit  in  assuming  independence  in 
political  matters.  General  Clay,  deputy  commander 
in  Germany,  promulgated  Law  No.  9  for  de¬ 
nazification  in  industry  and  approved  the  selection 
of  a  Nazi  as  president  of  Bavaria  without  notify¬ 
ing  the  War  or  State  Departments,  or  informing 
political  adviser  Murphy.  Such  independence  of 
action  is  due  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  policy¬ 
making  machinery  in  Washington  as  much  as  to 
any  desire  of  the  military  men  for  autonomy.  The 
machinery  is  cumbersome  and  sometimes  fails  to 
act  within  a  reasonable  time."*"*  Disagreement  within 
the  United  States  and  among  the  governments  of 

I  39.  Directive  to  Commander-in-Chief  of  U.S.  Forces  of  Occu- 
I  pation  in  Germany,  paragraph  i. 

I  40.  Moscow  Agreement,  December  26,  1945. 

41.  Directive  to  Commander-in-Chief  of  U.S.  Forces  of  Occu¬ 
pation  in  Germany,  paragraph  1.  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson  in  a  letter  on  April  5,  1946  congratulated  Secretary  of 
War  Patterson  on  the  successful  fulfillment  of  this  role  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Joseph  T.  McNarney,  Commander,  and  Lt.  Gen.  Lucius 
D.  Clay,  Deputy  Commander,  through  the  "negotiation  of  the 
level  of  industry  settlement,  recently  agreed  by  the  four  occupy¬ 
ing  powers  in  the  Control  Council,  Berlin.”  Department  of  State 
Press  Release  No.  247,  April  12,  1946. 

42.  For  reports  of  "variance  in  interpretations  of  Law  No.  8 
(Denazification)”  from  province  to  province,  see  Monthly  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Military  Governor,  U.S.  Zone,  Germany,  No.  7, 
February  20,  1946. 

43.  "General  [Dwight  D.]  Eisenhower  is  today — or  was — pre¬ 
venting  the  Czech  government  from  expelling  treacherous  Ger¬ 
man  Sudetens  into  Germany  lest  it  ‘inconvenience’  the  Amer¬ 
ican  occupying  forces.”  See  Edgar  A.  Mowrer,  New  Yorl(  Post, 
October  20,  1945. 

44.  “The  United  States  has  set  up  a  capable  administration 
to  discharge  its  responsibilities  in  occupied  Germany  but  Wash¬ 
ington  has  left  it  out  on  a  limb  by  failing  to  keep  the  supply 
line  open.”  Parker  La  Moore,  Scripps  Howard  Newspaper  Alli¬ 
ance  reporter,  quoted  in  Military  Government  Information  Bul¬ 
letin,  No.  38,  April  22,  ^946. 


the  United  Nations  concerning  the  best  method  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  victory  contribute  to  the 
indecision  in  Washington. 

DURATION  OF  OCCUPATION 

The  military  can  be  expected  to  remain  influen¬ 
tial  in  the  affairs  of  Germany  and  Japan  until  the 
occupations  end.  “As  long  as  you  need  an  army 
of  occupation,  it  is  felt  that  the  army  should  have 
control  of  the  administration  and  execution  of 
policies  and  the  detailed  sources  of  information,” 
Maj.  Gen.  O.  P.  Echols,  Director  of  the  Civil 
Affairs  Division,  War  Department,  said  during 
hearings  on  the  1947  Military  Establishment  Ap¬ 
propriation  Bill  before  the  House  Committee."*’ 
The  area  under  occupation  is  diminishing,  how¬ 
ever.  Where  the  U.S.  Army  once  was  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Italy,"*^  it  now  controls  only  the  northeast¬ 
ern  province  of  Venezia  Giulia,  and  is  to  withdraw 
ninety  days  after  conclusion  of  the  peace  treaty 
with  Italy.  The  Austrian  occupation  is  expected  to 
end  shortly,  but  American  troops  will  still  be  in 
Korea  on  July  i,  1947,  and  the  occupation  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Japan  will  probably  continue  for  many 
years,  although  government  officials  do  not  fore¬ 
cast  how  many."*^  Congress  has  appropriated  $350,- 
000,000  to  finance  the  occupations  this  year.  War 
Department  estimates  of  its  manpower  needs  call 
for  one  American  in  Germany  for  every  no  Ger¬ 
mans  in  the  U.S.  zone  and  one  American  in  Japan 
for  every  650  Japanese."*®  Although  General  Eisen¬ 
hower,  then  Commander-in-Chief  in  Germany, 
recommended  to  President  Truman  in  the  autumn 
of  1945  that  administration  of  the  occupation  in 
Germany  be  turned  over  to  the  State  Department, 
the  latter  refused  to  accept  it,  although  President 
Truman  at  one  time  had  fixed  June  i,  1946  as 
the  date  on  which  the  War  Department  would 
withdraw  from  the  administration  of  occupied  ter¬ 
ritories  in  favor  of  a  civilian  agency.  The  War 
Department  consequently  continues  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  administration  of  policy."*^ 

The  War  Department  began  to  prepare  for  po¬ 
litical  occupation  in  1942,  many  months  before 
American  troops  got  a  foothold  in  Europe.  As  early 
as  1940,  before  the  United  States  was  a  combatant 
in  World  War  II,  the  office  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  in  the  War  Department  published  a  63- 
page  brochure  on  military  government.  The  legal 

45.  Hearings,  p.  883. 

46.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  on  the  1946  Military  Establishment  Bill,  79th 
Congress,  ist  Session,  p.  50. 

47.  Hearings  on  the  Military  Establishment  Appropriation  Bill 
for  1947,  p.  28. 

48.  Ibid.,  p.  3. 

49.  Washington  Daily  News,  March  8,  1946. 
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basis  for  military  government  is  found  in  Annex 
Section  III  of  the  Hague  Convention  No.  IV, 
1907,  which  states  that  “it  flows  from  the  basic 
principle  of  military  necessity  that  the  commander 
must  always  have  full  responsibility  for  military 
government.”^®  The  highest  military  officers  in  the 
United  States  realized  that  this  country  has  in 
the  past  invariably  been  unprepared  for  military 
government.'*  On  May  ii,  1942  the  office  of  the 
Provost  Marshall-General  established  a  school  in 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  for  the  training  of  military 
government  officers,  and  on  April  7,  1943  as  the 
army,  fighting  in  Tunisia,  progressed  toward  the 
Mediterranean  and  its  assault  on  the  European  soil 
of  Sicily,  the  War  Department  established  the 
Civil  Affairs  Division  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Staff.  At  the  same  time,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Committee  established  a  Joint  Civil  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  to  assure  coordination  between  the  army 
and  navy,  and  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  Com¬ 
mittee  to  make  it  possible  for  the  British  and 
American  forces  to  work  together.  British  and 
American  civil  affairs  officers  went  ashore  with  the 
assault  troops  for  the  first  time  in  Sicily.’^ 

UNITED  MILITARY  NATIONS 

The  international  arrangements  for  keeping  the 
peace  now  and  after  the  occupations  end  give 
long-term  importance  to  army  and  navy  officers 
and  to  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  in  the 
execution,  if  not  the  making,  of  foreign  policy. 
The  United  Nations  Charter  signed  by  51  nations 
at  San  Francisco  on  June  26,  1945,  and  ratified  as 
a  treaty  by  the  United  States  on  August  5,  1945, 
is  in  one  sense  a  military  organization.  If  diplomacy 
fails,  the  United  Nations  intends  to  use  arms  to 
fulfill  its  purpose  of  keeping  the  peace  in  the 

50.  Army-Nary  Manual  of  Military  Government  and  Civil 
Affairs,  cited,  p.  5. 

51.  Biennial  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States 
Army,  ftdy  i,  iij4j  to  fttne  30,  194s,  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
p.  90. 

52.  A  number  of  War  Department  and  army  publications 
about  military  government  are  now  available  to  the  general 
public.  Among  them  are  AMGOT,  Plan  Proclamations  and  In¬ 
structions,  2d  Edition,  September  1943  (Palermo,  Sicily). 
Allied  Military  Government  of  Rome  under  the  $th  Army, 
Sth  to  13th  of  ftine,  1944:  Report  to  the  Army  Commander  by 
Edgar  F.rskine  Hume  (Rome,  1944).  Military  Government  Hand¬ 
book,  Germany,  Proclamations,  Ordinances  and  Imws  Issued  by 
Allied  Military  Government  in  Germany  (Washington,  1945). 
Austria,  Miscellaneous  Proclamations,  Orders  and  Decrees  for 
the  Government  of  Territory  in  Austria  Occupied  by  Allied 
Powers  prior  to  the  Establishment  of  an  Allied  Commission  for 
Austria  (1945).  Italy,  Review  of  the  Allied  Military  Govern¬ 
ment  and  of  the  Allied  Commission  in  Italy,  fuly  to,  1943  to 
May  2,  1943  (Rome,  Public  Relations  Branch,  Allied  Commis¬ 
sion,  United  States  Army,  1945).  Allied  Military  Government, 
Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Expeditionary  Force,  Standard 
Policy  and  Procedure  for  Combined  Civil  Affairs  Operations  in 
Northwest  Europe,  Revised  May  i,  1944. 
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event  of  “any  threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of  the  f 
peace  or  act  of  aggression”  (Article  39,  United 
Nations  Charter).  Article  42  empowers  the  UN  [ 
Security  Council  to  “take  such  action  by  air,  sea, 
or  land  forces  as  may  be  necessary  to  restore  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  security.”  Article  43  directs  all 
UN  members  “to  make  available  to  the  Security 
Council,  on  its  call  and  in  accordance  with  a  special 
agreement  or  agreements,  armed  forces,  assistance 
and  facilities,  including  rights  of  passage,  necessary  j 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  international  peace  j 
and  security.”  And  Article  45  provides  that  “in  | 
order  to  enable  the  United  Nations  to  take  urgent  ! 
military  measures.  Members  shall  hold  immedi-  I 
ately  available  national  air-force  contingents  for  I 
combined  international  enforcement  action.”  Presi-  | 
dent  Truman  said  on  July  9,  1946:  “If  we  can  j* 
implement  the  United  Nations  with  a  police  force 
behind  it  sufficient  to  make  its  mandates  stand 
up,  we  can  have  world  peace  just  as  we  finally  j 
after  80  years — at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War — ob-  t 
tained  peace  in  the  United  States.”^^  i 

Despite  their  potential  importance  in  the  United 
Nations,  however,  military  men  and  military  agree¬ 
ments  have  so  far  been  subordinate  to  civilian  po-  f 
litical  considerations  in  the  development  of  the  | 
UN  into  a  working  and  workable  agency.'"*  The 
dissensions  that  marked  the  relations  of  the  great  i 
Allies  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  months  | 
of  1946  prevented  the  great  powers  from  determin-  j 
ing  what  armed  forces  each  of  them  would  make  i 
available  to  UN,  although  Article  43  provides  for 
the  negotiation  “as  soon  as  possible”  of  agree¬ 
ments  governing  “the  numbers  and  types  of 
forces,  their  degree  of  readiness  and  general  loca¬ 
tion,  and  the  nature  of  facilities  and  assistance  to 
be  provided,”  by  the  United  States  and  each  of 
the  other  members.  Important  American  political 
and  military  figures  alike  have  offered  suggestions 
about  the  type  of  armed  assistance  we  should  offer 
to  the  United  Nations.  “I  am  convinced  that  if  the 
United  Nations  Organization  is  to  be  given  a 
reasonable  opportunity  of  success,  the  present 
maintenance  of  our  armed  power  is  essential — and 
that  means  the  maintenance  of  a  truly  effective  sea 
and  naval  air  power,”  Secretary  of  the  Navy  For- 
lestal  told  a  Congressional  committee  on  March  13, 
1946."  Harold  E.  Sta.ssen,  a  leading  member  of  the 
Republican  party  and  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delega¬ 
tion  to  the  San  Francisco  Conference  on  the  United 
Nations,  suggested  in  November  1945  that  this 

53.  Address  to  Cf)nfcrcncc  on  Emergency  Problems  in  Higher 
Education,  Washington  Star,  July  9,  1946. 

54.  Hanson  Baldwin,  New  Yorh  Times,  May  21,  1946. 

55.  Hearings  before  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  on  1947  Naval  Appropriat’on  Bill. 
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country  turn  over  to  the  United  Nations  twenty- 
five  atomic  bombs  to  be  used  by  the  police  force. 
The  United  States  subsequently  decided,  however, 
not  to  place  any  atomic  bombs  at  the  disposal  of 
the  UN  but,  on  the  contrary,  proposed  to  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  on  June  14,  1946  a  series  of  steps 
to  outlaw  the  manufacture  of  bombs  exploded  by 
atomic  fission.’^ 

During  this  long  period  of  political  disagree¬ 
ment,  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  (the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  France 
and  China)  took  one  of  the  important  preliminary 
steps  in  the  creation  of  a  world-wide  military  sys¬ 
tem  by  establishing  the  Military  Staff  Committee. 
Article  47  provided  for  the  creation  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee  “to  advise  and  assist  the  Security  Council 
on  all  questions  relating  to  the  Security  Council’s 
military  requirements  for  the  maintenance  of  in¬ 
ternational  peace  and  security,  the  employment 
and  command  of  forces  placed  at  its  disposal,  the 
regulation  of  armaments  and  possible  disarma¬ 
ment.”  The  Committee,  which  consists  of  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  permanent  members  and 
their  representatives,  met  for  the  first  time  on 
February  4,  1946  in  London.  The  United  States 
named  as  the  Chief  of  Staff’s  representatives  on  the 
Committee:  Gen.  George  C.  Kenney,  Command¬ 
ing  General  of  the  United  States  Strategic  Air 
Command;  Lt.  Gen.  Matthew  B.  Ridgway,  for¬ 
mer  Commander  of  the  82nd  Air  Borne  Division 
and  later  of  the  i8th  Corps;  and  Admiral  Rich¬ 
mond  Kelly  Turner,  former  Chief  of  the  Navy 
War  Plans  Division.  The  Committee  resumed  its 
meetings  in  New  York  on  March  25,  and  began  to 
consider,  first,  the  forces  they  should  recommend 
that  each  nation  contribute;  second,  whether  the 
forces  should  be  unified;  third,  whether  each  con¬ 
tributing  country  should  make  available  units 
from  land,  sea  and  air  forces,  or  whether  one 
country  should  supply  air  forces,  am^ther  land 
forces,  and  another  sea  forces,  exclusively.  When 
the  first  session  of  the  Security  Council  closed  in 
July,  decisions  on  none  of  these  matters  had  been 
reached.  The  position  of  the  five-power  Staff  Com¬ 
mittee,  moreover,  remained  anomalous  because  the 
two-power  (Anglo-American)  Combined  Chiefs  of 

56.  New  Yorl(  Times,  March  31,  1946. 


Staff  Committee  in  Washington  continued  to 
function. 

NEED  FOR  MILITARY  POLICY 

Congress  has  not  fully  supported  President  Tru¬ 
man  in  his  reliance  on  the  military  in  the  conduct 
of  foreign  policy.  One  member  formally  deprecated 
the  reliance  the  President  places  on  military  power. 
Representative  Ellis  Patterson,  Democrat  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  introduced  on  April  17,  1946  a  concurrent 
resolution  urging  that  the  “utmost  caution  and  dis¬ 
cretion  be  exercised  in  all  dealings  which  might 
jeopardize  the  Nation’s  domestic  and  international 
position  through  unnecessary  emphasis  on  military 
strength  rather  than  on  civilian  statesmanship.”'^ 
While  Congress  ignored  Patterson’s  resolution,  it 
nevertheless  failed  to  act  on  two  proposals  re¬ 
specting  military  policy  which  Truman  called 
“essential  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  leadership  on 
the  road  to  peace  and  freedom.”'®  He  meant  uni¬ 
fication  of  the  armed  forces. 

So  long  as  the  President  encourages  the  military 
to  share  in  the  formulation  and  execution  of  for¬ 
eign  policy.  Congress  will  have  the  serious  respon¬ 
sibility  of  laying  the  foundations  for  a  consistent 
and  sound  military  policy.  Army  and  Navy  officers 
and  the  civilian  heads  of  the  War  and  Navy  De¬ 
partments  can  best  contribute  to  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs  when  they  are  confident  they  are 
performing  a  clear  and  recognized  task,  and  can 
therefore  feel  secure  in  their  relations  with  civilian 
agencies  of  the  Federal  government.  As  long  as 
military  policy  is  uncertain,  the  foreign  policy 
which  the  military  help  to  formulate  will  also  be 
uncertain.  The  President,  in  turn,  bears  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  making  sure  that  military  agencies 
do  not  gain  domination  over  foreign  policy.  The 
danger  that  they  will  dominate,  rather  than  simply 
participate  in,  the  formulation  of  foreign  policy 
will  be  slight  so  long  as  Congress  retains  authority 
to  investigate  the  activities  of  officials  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  of  the  Federal  government  through 
special  and  standing  committees,  and  so  long  as 
freedom  of  reporting  and  comment  exists  in  the 
United  States. 

57.  H.  Con.  Res.  144,  79th  Congress,  2d  Session,  referred  to 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

58.  Army  Day  Message,  1946. 
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Foreign  Service  Reform 

By  O.  K.  D.  Ringwood  and  Blair  Bolles 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  can  be 
effective  only  when  the  country  is  well  represented 
abroad.  Recognition  of  this  fact  led  Congress  last 
summer  to  pass  a  bill  for  the  improvement, 
strengthening  and  expansion  of  the  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice,  and  for  the  consolidation  and  revision  of  the 
laws  relating  to  its  administration.*  President  Tru¬ 
man  signed  the  bill  on  August  ii,  1946. 

The  Foreign  Service  is  the  professional  diplo¬ 
matic  organization  with  whose  officers  the  State 
Department  fills  most  of  the  executive  posts  in 
the  embassies,  legations,  consulates-general,  and 
consulates  abroad.  The  President  chooses  from  the 
ranks  of  Foreign  Service  officers  many  of  the 
Ambassadors  and  Ministers  who  represent  him 
and  the  United  States  in  dealings  with  foreign 
governments.  The  posts  of  Under-Secretary  and 
Assistant  Secretary  in  the  State  Department  are 
often  held  by  former  Foreign  Service  officers,  and 
Foreign  Service  officers  frequently  are  the  chiefs 
and  directors  of  the  political  offices  in  the  State 
Department.  The  officers  and  clerks  in  the  For¬ 
eign  Service  number  more  than  6,700. 

The  new  bill  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  recruit¬ 
ment  of  officers  and  lesser  personnel  for  the  For¬ 
eign  Service,  and  to  improve  the  training  of  that 
personnel.  The  bill  raises  salaries,  increases  the 
tax-free  allowances  granted  to  chiefs  of  mission  and 
diplomats  of  lesser  rank,  and  liberalizes  the  scale 
of  retirement  pay.  It  establishes  the  Foreign  Service 
Reserve,  whose  members  are  to  be  drawn  from 
various  professions.  From  the  Reserve,  the  For¬ 
eign  Service  can  call  for  specialists  to  work  at 
official  tasks  for  short-term  periods.  It  creates  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute,  which  is  to  give  in- 
service  training  in  all  phases  of  Foreign  Service 
work  to  officers  and  other  employees  throughout 
their  careers.  It  sets  up  a  system  of  “promotion-up 
and  selection-out,”  according  to  which  these  offi¬ 
cers  who  fail  to  win  promotion  within  a  prescribed 
number  of  years  will  be  separated  from  the  Service. 

Serious  problems  remain  concerning  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Foreign  Service.  They  arise  out  of 
the  greater  problem  of  how  the  United  States, 
can  best  formulate  and  conduct  foreign  policy, 
now  that  it  has  assumed  lasting  responsibilities  all 
over  the  world.  Should  control  of  such  formulation 
and  conduct  be  monopolized  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment?  Or  should  it  be  divided  among  other  agen- 

I.  For  a  Congressional  analysis  of  the  bill,  see  House  Report 
No.  2508  to  accompany  H.R.  6967,  79th  Congress,  2d  Session, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  July  12,  1946. 


cies,  civilian  as  well  as  military?  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  before  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  had 
the  foreign  agents  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Agriculture,  and  Interior  transferred  to  the 
Foreign  Service  (Reorganization  Act  of  1939); 
but  these  Departments  have  received  no  dirca 
voice  in  the  formation  of  the  foreign  policy  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  Foreign  Service,  which  now  supplies 
those  agencies  with  the  information  formerly  sent 
in  by  their  own  representatives.  The  Foreign 
Service  is  administered  within  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  but  independently  of  other  bureaus  in  the 
Department.  Representative  Chester  E.  Merrow, 
Republican  of  New  Hampshire,  said  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  July  16  that  this  adminis¬ 
trative  separation  “results  in  an  unfortunate  caste 
system  with  petty  jealousies  and  rivalries  flaring  up 
between  those  who  belong  to  the  fraternity  [the 
Foreign  Service]  and  those  who  do  not.”  The  new 
law,  moreover,  creates  for  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  missions  abroad  the  sort  of  stratification 
whose  existence  in  the  State  Department  Mr.  Mer¬ 
row  criticized.  Section  415  establishes  the  staff 
branch  of  the  Foreign  Service,  whose  members 
will  not  be  classified  as  officers,  nor  will  they  be 
trained  to  assume  the  high  responsibilities  of  chiefs 
of  mission.  While  many  employees  of  the  staff 
branch  will  deal  with  technical  subjects  requiring 
only  slight  skills,  others  will  have  tasks  in  which 
judgment  and  professional  experience  are  needed, 
such  as  petroleum  experts,  and  air  and  cultural 
attaches.  The  gulf  between  Foreign  Service  officers 
and  specialists  in  economics  and  informational  ac¬ 
tivities  within  the  State  Department  has  already 
resulted  in  misunderstandings  over  suggestions 
made  by  the  specialists  respecting  policy.  The 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  explained  on 
July  12,  1946  that  “the  reason  for  having  two  arms 
of  the  Service  lies  in  the  necessity  of  having  provi¬ 
sion  for  selecting  and  training  personnel  for  posi¬ 
tions  of  leadership  and  the  exercise  of  command.” 
Yet  no  law  or  regulation  prevents  the  President 
from  choosing  a  person  completely  untrained  in  for¬ 
eign  affairs  for  the  highest  position  of  diplomatic 
leadership  abroad — that  of  Ambassador. 

The  problem  raised  by  the  Foreign  Service  is 
whether  the  United  States  can  maintain  a  corps  of 
well-trained  diplomatic  representatives  without 
maintaining  an  elite  society.  This  problem  cannot 
be  dealt  with  adequately  until  the  President  or 
Congress  examines  the  whole  matter  of  how  the 
United  States  makes  and  executes  foreign  policy. 


